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Editor’s Note 


Balance and timing are two fundamentals that must be supply in step with the demand provided the timing is 
kept in rhythm with the variations in the American right. Mr. Armstrong, the author of this article, bases 
economy. The balance between expenditures and savings his analysis on facts and figures of the economy. As a 
is what makes retail sales possible. Right now the supply bank merger consultant and analyst in retailing, he is 
of retail selling space may be getting ahead of the ability in an authoritative position to raise the warning signal 
of sales volumes to support the supply. of “stop, look, and listen”, a warning that has frequently 

Construction costs for huge new regional shopping been made by U.L.I. in its analysis of the tremendous 
centers is out of step with the minimums and percentages growth and spread of shopping centers. The reader will 
of the rents that give a return on the investment. Down- find it interesting to compare this phase of the article 
town is also able to compete. Predictions for the future with the observations offered in last month’s issue of 
of retail selling space show an upbeat that can keep the URBAN LAND. 


If reproduced in whole or in part, credit must be given URBAN LAND. 
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Residential Uses in Industrial Districts 

The principle that land for industry is necessary to the welfare of most 
communities, that this use possesses integrity comparable to other classes of land 
use, and that industrial districts therefore are entitled to protection through 
zoning from encroachment even by so-called “higher” uses, is receiving increas- 
ing attention throughout the United States. 


Stimulated by the publication in 1948 of the Urban Land Institute’s Technical 
Bulletin No. 10, “The Prohibition of Residential Developments in Industrial 
Districts”, and by the endorsement of this idea by leading national organiza- 
tions in “Principles of Industrial Zoning”, issued by the National Industrial 
Zoning Committee in 1951, numerous cities and counties have adopted such 
provisions, and more have them under consideration. But the ultimate stamp 
of approval, a clear-cut decision by a court of highest jurisdiction unequivocally 
upholding the general principle of exclusive industrial zoning, has yet to be 
secured. 


California and Connecticut 


Two state supreme courts have ruled on this issue. In California, Contra 
Costa County was upheld in its refusal to permit residential development in 
an area zoned exclusively for heavy industry. In Connecticut, the Town of 
Newington was told that to prohibit residential development on land zoned 
exclusively for industry was unreasonable and confiscatory. The two decisions, 
however, are neither as contradictory nor as conclusive as they at first appear. 

In each case, the court was influenced strongly by conditions affecting the 
specific tracts affected. These differed widely. The industrial zone in California 
was surrounded by industrial development, and the decision stressed the potential 
hazard to home owners from smoke and fumes as well as premature blight. 
In Connecticut, on the other hand, the adverse decision was based primarily 
upon a showing that the land in question, although zoned for industry, had no 
perceptible market for industrial use, whereas demand for residential land was 
active. For the Town to prevent the plaintiff from using his land indefinitely, 
the court found, was unreasonable and confiscatory. The Connecticut court 
specifically disclaimed any intent to rule whether “as a general proposition, a 
zoning ordinance which prohibits a residential use in an industrial district is 
valid.” 


Proceed With Caution 
To the legal layman, careful study of these two decisions leaves a strong 
presumption that exclusive industrial zoning is sound in principle. This con- 
clusion is reinforced by the fact that so few cases have been appealed to the 
courts. Coupled with this presumption, however, is the equally clear conclu- 
sion that in the framing of exclusive zoning ordinances the planner must keep 


in close touch with reality. Even the soundest of principles can be over-extended. 


A reserve of undeveloped industrial land is a community asset of growing 
importance to its future economic development. To a degree, such a reserve 
can be safeguarded through exclusive industrial zoning. But it is neither fair 
nor legally feasible to require some property owners to carry the community’s 
burden by holding in an undeveloped state land that may not be required 


by industry for a long period of years, if ever. 


RoBERT B. GARRABRANT 
Secretary, Industrial Council 
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PEORIA PANEL 


During the week of October 7 a 
panel composed of the Central Busi- 
ness District, Industrial, and Com- 
munity Builders’ Councils of ULI con- 
ducted a study in Peoria, IIll., under 
the sponsorship of the Peoria Down- 
town Improvement Association. The 
study included an evaluation of the 
Peoria economy as it relates to the 
metropolitan area, its industrial de- 
velopment, and its central business 
district. 

The panel was chaired by Boyd T. 
Barnard, Chairman of the Central Busi- 
ness District Council. 


Other members of the study group were 
From the Community Builders’ Council— 
U. A. Denker, President, The Wheeler Kelly 
& Hagny Investment Co. of Wichita; James 
B. Douglas, President, The Northgate Co. 
of Seattle; Richard M. Hurd, Pringle-Hurd 
Co., Investments, of New York; Philip W. 
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ROCK AND ROLL IN RETAILING 


When the first of the post-World 
War II shopping centers were com- 
pleted in the late nineteen forties and 
early nineteen fifties, no one could be 
certain as to what kind of balance 
would ultimately be achieved, retail- 
wise, between the old downtown busi- 
ness districts and the new suburban 
locations. As of the present, at least 


a partial answer has been obtained to 


this question. Overall, the ‘“down- 
towns” are holding up surprisingly well 
in the face of an unprecedented boom in 
shopping center construction, while the 
new centers themselves are not prov- 
ing (with but a few exceptions) to be 
the financial bonanzas that their pro- 
moters had hoped for. So the $64 
question (not to deal in $64,000 super- 
latives) is—What kind of a retail pat- 
tern can we look forward to during the 
coming decade? 

In the first place, the suburban shop- 
ping center, especially those of a rc- 
gional type, is encountering much 
tougher competition and financial sled- 
ding than it did but a few years ago. 
All kinds of retailers, from department 
stores to specialty shops, are making 
their minimum rent commitments less 
dollar-wise on a square foot basis than 
in 1950, 1951, or 1952. Moreover, few 
new large centers are now economically 
justifiable when their values are predi- 
cated upon minimum rents alone. We 
were recently called upon to make an 
economic survey of a center of over 
500,000 square feet in size which is 
costing around $20,000,000 to build. 
Total minimum rentals, less taxes and 
operating expenses, would justify only 
a value of around $10,000,000. To 
achieve economic stability, the per- 
centage rentals over the minimums 
would have to produce an additional 
$10,000,000 in value in this instance. 
The task, therefore, was to estimate the 
volume of sales that could be expected 
by some eighty retail stores. 


Minimums and Percentages 


It might be well at this point to dis- 
cuss actual rentals and percentages 
that are being paid by some nationally- 
known and local tenants in a few shop- 
ping centers of the regional and com- 
munity type. The cases mentioned are 


selected from various centers in order 


to avoid disclosure. 


Urban Land 
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Minimum 
per sq. ft. 
$ .67 5% 
1.08 O% 
1.20 0% 
1.16 O% 
1.36 llo% 
1.49 ( 
1.04 5% & 4 
Woolworth .90 415% 
Newberry 1.40 4.4% to 3% 
Barricini Stores 3.42 1% 
Fanny Farmer 6.16 10% 
Fanny Farmer 3.00 8% 
Thom McAn ; 6% 
Edison Shoes whe 5% 
A. S. Beck Shoes ; 5% 
Endicott Johnson : 6% 
Lerner Stores 6 4% 
Walgreens 4% to 21% 
J.C. Penney 219% 
Supermarket ‘ 1% 
Records—music y 6% 
Household Finance 4.00 (av.) 0% 
W. T. Grant .00 
minimum then based on 
70% of 3 year average 3% 
Restaurant 1.00 5% 
Nationally-known 
department store 
Nationally-known 
department store 1.35 
Nationally-known 
department store 1.20 
Nationally-known 
department store 50 


Tenant Average 
Neisner 
A&P 
Acme 
Kroger 
Food Fair 
Penn Fruit 
Woolworth 


4% 


1.10 


2% to 1% 


It is not at all difficult to determine 
the break-even point of a shopping 
center and what the average in mini- 
mum rent should be. For instance, 
let us assume that the cost of the build- 
ing, together with surfacing the park- 
ing area, will cost $15 a square foot. 
We must now calculate the overall 
rate of return that is required. At the 
present time, it would seem that 7 per- 
cent would be a fair amount to use 
as a capitalization investment rate; 2 
percent would probably be correct for 
depreciation; and 2 percent would not 
be out of line for taxes. If operations, 
insurance, and repairs would total 1 
percent, and 1% or 1 percent in addi- 
tion was to be reserved for contin- 
gencies and management fees; the total 
of these items added together would 
come to 12.5 percent. When the $15 
per square foot is multiplied by the 
12.5 percent, we find that a break-even 
point on a $15 cost would be $1.87 a 
square foot, without any allowance for 
taxes or return of interest on land. At 
$12 a square foot, an overall minimum 
of $1.50 would be and at 
$20 a square foot, a $2.50 rental would 
be required as a minimum. Several 
of the largest shopping centers in the 


necessary, 


nation, completed within the last two 
have cost from $22 to $24 a 
square foot to construct, and one of 
the largest in the east, now under con- 
struction, is costing slightly more than 
$24 a square foot. This is a center 
which will ultimately have 1,100,000 
or 1,200,000 square feet of store and 
office space in it. So it can be seen 
that minimum rents ranging from $1.00 
to $1.50 per square foot are indeed very 
low. If one tenant pays too little in the 
way of a minimum, somebody else 
will have to make it up if the shopping 
center is to become a paying proposi- 
tion. 

The various components which go to 
make up the overall amount which a 
structure must earn to pay taxes, de- 
preciation, carrying charges, and a re- 
turn on the investment, may be varied, 
of course, to some extent. However, 
in the analysis that has been made 
herein, there is very little latitude, and 
it is probable that none of the factors 
can be varied by more than 10 percent 
at the most, with safety. 

The reason why minimum rents in 
shopping centers are becoming lower, 
when computed on a square foot basis, 
lies in the fact that the modern center 
is no longer an innovation; in fact, 
centers are not only competing with 
downtown but they are competing 
more and more with each other. San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Columbus, 
Ohio; Washington, D. C.; and Phila- 
delphia (to mention but a few cities) 
are now literally ringed with large 
shopping centers containing depart- 
ment stores, some of which are situated 
only a mile or two apart. Not only 
are centers competing with each other 
but the merchants in a given center 
must compete with merchants in other 
nearby centers. The result is that 
guaranteed rentals have become pro- 
gressively lower with each passing year. 


years, 


Getting Into the Act 


It is obvious that the character of 
merchandising has been changing rap- 
idly. Diversification has become a 
password, and variety, drug, hardware 
and other kinds of stores offer a 
broader line of merchandise than ever 
Indeed, it would that 
everyone is literally trying to get into 
everybody else’s business. And the dis- 
count houses, while not as yet locat- 
ing in large regional shopping centers, 


before. seem 
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BLOOMINGDALE’S SUBURBAN STORE IN STAMFORD, CONN. 


are nevertheless opening large stores 
a short distance away from these 
centers. For instance, one of the na- 
tion’s largest discount houses will open 
a store between the Bergen Mall 
Shopping Center and the Garden State 
Center, which are but seven-tenths 
of a mile apart on Route #4 in 
Paramus, New Jersey. Discount houses 
are even combining a supermarket op- 
eration within their stores which have 
previously featured only hard-goods 
and semi-hard-goods lines. In the 
New York area, discount houses will 
sell sheets, pillow cases and many lines 
of soft goods. Some supermarkets are 
also featuring children’s clothes and 
men and women’s underwear. 


The Retail Sales Structure 


In this connection, it should be noted 
that between the Business Census of 
1948 and that of 1954, the number of 
stores in the United States decreased 
by about 45,000. Meanwhile, however, 
the volume of sales per store rose from 
$73,000 to $98,000. It is estimated that 
sales per store are now approximat- 
ing $105,000. 

If there is any one factor that the 
average retailer, especially the type 
who locates his store in a shopping 
center, should think about, it is that 
our retail picture is part and parcel 
of the economic structure of American 


life. Personal income in the hands of 
the population is what makes retail 
sales tick. Interestingly enough, in 


times of boom and even depression, re- 
tail sales have not varied much as a 


percentage of personal income over a 
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period of more than twenty-five years. 
In 1929, sales were 56% of personal 
income; in 1939, 57%; in 1948, 62%; 
and in 1954, 59%. At the present time, 
retail sales are running at the rate 
of about $190,000,000,000 a year, and 
we estimate that in terms of 1956 per- 
sonal income, sales will approximate 
60%. 

Any reduction in the gross national 
product and the resultant personal in- 
come would definitely make fewer 
sales dollars available in all parts of 
the nation. While statements have 
been made by some of the most promi- 
nent economists during recent months 
to the effect that it is possible the busi- 
ness cycle has seen its last days in the 
United States; nevertheless, we believe 
that their prophecies should certainly 
be taken with some caution. We recall 
the same kind of statements were made 
by equally prominent persons in the 
early part of 1929. 


A Look at the Economy 


The table below indicates the rela- 
tionship between personal income, tax 
payments, personal disposable income, 





There is one spectrum in our over- 
all economy that is giving pause to 
some very prominent bankers and busi- 
ness men. It is their contention and 
fear that too great a proportion of in- 
come is being spent and not enough 
saved. During the early war years, 
the American public saved more than 
20% of personal gross income, but 
in 1955 savings only amounted to 
$16,602,000,000 out of personal income 
in the sum of $306,000,000,000. Hence 
personal savings were only about 5% 
percent of personal income, which is 
not sufficient to support America’s 
rapidly increasing population and econ- 
omy. A drop of from 7 percent or 
742 percent to 5!2 percent over the 
course of just a few years is a serious 
matter, and all kinds of banks, sav- 
ings institutions such as building and 
loans, savings bank and life insurance 
companies, are now out to acquire a 
larger proportion of the consumer’s 
dollar. It is obvious that a balance 
must be kept between expenditures 
and savings, because savings in the 
form of capital serve to finance all 
types of new construction, ranging 
from highways, schools, and factories 
to homes and apartments. There is no 
question that the stringency of capital 
in the money market of this country 
today results to some extent from the 
diminution in savings. In our opinion, 
any serious imbalance here would in 
the long run have the same depressive 
effect on retailers as would a dimin- 
ished personal income. 

There is also no doubt that the 
“spend now, pay later” slogan should, 
for the benefit of all concerned, give 
vay to the “save now, buy later” slogan. 


Predicting Retail Space Demand 


No one can even pretend to be 
clairvoyant with respect to the future 
course of the American economy, but 
a study by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia recently came up with 
an estimate that 100,000,000 automo- 
biles would be in use in this country 
by the year 1976. If the population 
increases by 56,000,000 by that time, as 
has been predicted, there is no doubt 





and personal savings for key years that all of the present shopping centers 
since 1929: will be required as well as many more, 
Millions of Dollars 
1929 1939 1948 1955 

Personal Income $85,763 $72,884 $208,743 $306,062 
Personal Tax 2,643 2,440 21,142 35,489 
Personal Disposable Income 83,120 70,444 187,601 270,573 
Personal Consumption 

Expenditures 78,952 67,578 177,609 253,971 
Personal Savings 4,168 2,866 9,992 16,602 
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during the next two decades. It is 
not improbable that they have been 
built in too great numbers in some lo- 
calities, but that seems to be the way 
that Americans do things. 

If retail sales will average $1,200 per 
capita (with no allowance for a de- 
preciated dollar), the sales in 1976 re- 
sulting from our increased population 
alone will approximate $67,000,000,000 
more than they are today. If it is 
assumed that overall sales will approx- 
imate $90 per square foot of store space 
(which is high), there will be re- 
quired approximately 840,000,000 square 
feet more store space twenty years 
hence. If, as is expected, practically 
all of the increase in population will 
take place in the suburbs of our great 
metropolitan areas, there is no doubt 
that the major proportion of new store 
space will be in new shopping centers. 
If the average shopping center to be 
built in the future—and we say aver- 
age here—is as large as 100,000 square 
feet, then we will require the fan- 
tastic number of 8,400 new shopping 
centers or their equivalent over the 
course of two decades. So any new 
shopping center construction to date 
which may have caused an over-ex- 
pansion of store areas in some locations 
will constitute a drop-in-the-bucket, 
in the long run. 

If only half of the newly required 
store area will be needed in the form 
of shopping centers, it will amount to 
ever 4,000 new centers. This estimate 
makes no allowance for stores which 
are presently obsolete and for those 
which will become obsolete in future 
years. It may be, of course, that a 
recession or a depression will slow up 
the birth rate and also the rate of 
family formation. Even so, the figures 
will serve to indicate the tremendous 
potentials which exist and will exist in 
the retail field. 


Trends Downtown 


During the past five-year period, or 
at least since 1950, there has been a 
tendency to sell the downtown busi- 
ness districts short. Though they may 


opened a branch in downtown Char- 
lottesville, and has under construction 
at the present time a large new store 
of approximately 150,000 square feet 
on Roanoke’s best 100 percent busi- 
ness corner. Another downtown ven- 
ture worthy of mention is the new 
Rich’s store in Knoxville, Tennessee. 
While only a few downtown stores 
are putting up new buildings, a great 
many are modernizing and refurbish- 
ing their entire downtown operation 
and are gearing it to the future. Halle 
Bros. in Cleveland and Bloomingdale’s 
in New York are but two examples of 
this trend. While the new shopping 
center stores are the “spectaculars”, 
downtown modernization is becoming 
increasingly evident on a country-wide 
basis. We can foresee no cessation of 
this trend in the foreseeable future. 


Family Incomes 


Another trend to which the retailer 
must give his studied consideration is 
the change of the average annual in- 
ccme of American families. In 1955, 
it was $5,520 before Federal income 
taxes, an increase of $1,390 per family 
over the 1947 figure of $4,130. This 
represents an increase of 34 percent in 
a period of less than a decade. It is 
recognized, of course, that the cost of 
living was higher in 1955 than it was 
in 1947. With allowances made for this, 
we find that the constant dollar pur- 
chasing power of the average American 
family increased by 13 percent. The 
number of families in the lower income 
brackets is continually decreasing as 
the accompanying chart graphically 
illustrates. 

The accompanying table, “How 
Family Income is Spent Percentage- 
wise in Metropolitan Areas” is of con- 
siderable importance to retailers as 
the gradual elimination of the lowest 
income groups and the upgrading of 
the remainder will create tremendous 
new sales potentials during the next 
twenty years. The higher the income, 
the greater is the amount spent on 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY 
INCOME GROUPS, 1947, 51,55 
% OF TOTAL NUMBER 


INCOME 


BEFORE TAX 100% 100% 


UNDER $2,000 


$2,000 - 3999 


$4000 -5,999 


$6,000 - 9,999 


$10,000 AND OVER 
1955 


Source: Monthly Bulletin, Cleveland Trust Co. 


clothing, home furnishings, household 
operation and recreation. Thus, there 
appears to be no question but that we 
can look forward to a larger and 
healthier retail sales picture for many 
years to come, providing we keep what 
might be termed our economic balance. 


PEORIA PANEL 
(Continued from Page 2) 


Kniskern, Real Estate Consultant, of Phila- 
delphia. From the Industrial Council— 
Walter S. Schmidt, President, Fred’k. A 
Schmidt, Inc. of Cincinnati; Gayle W 
Arnold, Manager of Industrial Development, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. of Balti- 
more; Laurence H. Lang, Industrial Realtor 
of Cleveland; Glenn McHugh, Vice Presi- 
dent, The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, New York. From the Central Busi- 
ness District Council—Warren L. Morris of 
Cleveland, President of ULI; Larry Smith, 
Real Estate Consultant, of Washington, 
D. C.; Harley L. Swift, President, Harris- 
burg Railways Co.; C. C. Wiley, Traffic 
Engineer, of Urbana, IIl.; and Richard S. 
Willis, Vice President, New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of Boston. 


HOW FAMILY INCOME IS SPENT PERCENTAGE-WISE IN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Furnish- 
ings 


18.7 6.3 4.3 7.2 
15.7 9.2 5.0 7.9 
12.8 10.3 6.4 10.9 
11.5 10.8 ).6 13.3 
10.9 11.4 14.3 
30.2 10.2 12.3 15.5 
29.0 10.3 12.8 15.6 
28.9 9.9 13.5 15.5 
24.5 10.7 14.1 12.8 
31.4 11.5 11.5 13.4 


change their character to a consider- 
able degree, we nevertheless are firmly 
of the opinion that downtown busi- 
ness sections will thrive in many of 
our cities, especially those which have 
good systems of public transportation. 
While relatively few stores have struck 
out boldly and built new retail struc- 
tures in downtown areas, their plans 
and experiences should certainly be 
studied with care. One prominent $7.500-$9,999 
southern department store, Miller & 199000 & over 
Rhoads of Richmond, Virginia, recently All 


Household 
Opera- 
tion 


Trans- 
por- 


Food tation 


34.0 
36.3 
34.7 
32.8 
31.1 


Housing Clothing Recreation 
$0-$999 

$1,000-$1,999 
$2,000-$2,999 
$3,000-$3,999 
$4,000-$4,999 
$5,000-$5,999 
$6,000-$7,499 
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In Print 


Orders for publications reviewed are to be 
addressed to publisher in each case 
and not to URBAN LAND. 


A Guide to Economic Base Studies for 
Local Communities. Edward K. Smith. 
Bureau of Business and Economic Re- 
search, Northeastern University, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 1955. 20 pp. Single copy 
free. 

In essence, this is a check list of the 
kinds of data needed in making a com- 
munity economic study, annotated to 
indicate usual sources of information. 
An introduction stresses the importance 
of economic studies to community plan- 
ning, particularly in New England’s 
changing industrial scene, and gives 
some helpful comments on the prob- 
lems of securing and selecting useful 
facts. A bibliography and a listing of 
organizations that may be consulted are 
appended. 


How Bypasses Affect Business. Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 1956, 24 pp. illus. 50 cents. 


Several years ago the query was 
“Do Bypasses Hurt Business?” The 
Chamber of Commerce found out that 
they do not. In this new report, the 
Chamber finds that business men who 
once opposed traffic relief routes now 
fight to get them. Bypasses help busi- 
ness and raise property values. The 
publication covers effects of bypasses 
on business, property values, traffic 
volume, pedestrian safety and parking, 
together with legal aspects and sug- 
gestions for community organization 
for study and action on the bypass 
problem as it affects a specific locality. 
The report also cites a survey by the 
California Division of Highways, list- 
ing the effects of bypasses on various 
businesses along ihe bypassed routes. 
With few exceptions, the businesses 
showed gains, some ranging as high as 
132 percent. 


Invest in Your Community. The City 
Annexation Committee, 117 Morgan Sq., 
Spartanburg, S.C. 1954, unpaged. 


dated 
because of 
annexation 


though this report is 
is mentioned now 
its interest for current 
campaigns. The case for annexation 
is presented on a dollar and cents 
basis. The pocketbook appeal makes 
the strongest possible account to resi- 
dents outside the city for the advan- 
tages of living inside the city limits— 
in this case. The report is updated by 


Even 
1954, it 
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an insert giving answers by the city 
manager to the specific points raised 
by the annexation issue. 


A General Plan for Berryessa. County 
of Santa Clara Planning Dept., Ist and 
Rosa Sts., San Jose, Calif. May, 1956. 
40 pp. illus. 


When a community chooses between 
remaining rural or becoming an urban 
area it needs evidence to reinforce its 
decision. It also needs a comprehen- 
sive plan for guiding its future. This 
report gives the basic provisions for 
this community’s future development. 
Like other reports issued by this Com- 
mission, the Berryessa study is a mono- 
graph which is informative in content 
and attractive in format. 


Five Midwest Cities. Annual Report 
1955, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
48 pp. illus. 

Operations of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago are not the reasons 
for taking note of this report. The 
report’s important feature for reference 
purposes is the accompanying analysis 
of the distinguishing features of the 
Midwest economy. This contains an in- 
tensive review of the economic nature 
and potential of five representative 
Midwestern cities; Decatur, Fort 
Wayne, Waterloo, Flint and Madison. 
The review is a valuable contribution 
to our collections of community eco- 
nomic base studies and is the second in 
a series of useful studies which have 
appeared in annual this 
Bank. 


reports by 


“What City Pattern?” Architectural 
Forum, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Sept., 1956. Single copies 
$1.00, if available. 


Coincidental with the problem of 
urban sprawl] presented by URBAN LAND 
in its July-August issue, Architectural 
Forum presents a 34-page inquiry into 
the question of what 56 million more 
people using 50 million more automo- 
biles may demand in cities both new 
and renewed, by 1976. One author 
believes control is the answer to urban 
sprawl and contends that attention 
should be focused on new cities rather 
than old cities. But, as Forum’s edi- 
tors point out, a new city and the exist- 
ing city are parts in a comprehensive 
development of the U. S. urban pattern. 
This pattern has three parts: the cen- 
tral city, the suburban fringe, and the 
satellite town. The article does not 
attempt to supply answers, but it does 
present a picture. The picture gives 


current expedients. With this coun- 
try’s energy and adaptability, these 
may bring new patterns for the growth 
that is sure to happen. 


FEDERAL PLANNING GRANTS 
AVAILABLE 


Under the Housing Act of 1956, as 
reported by American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, the total authorization for 
urban planning assistance grants has 
been doubled and the eligibility for 
such grants has been extended to com- 
munities of any size that have suf- 
fered a major disaster. 

The Act increases the authorization 
for urban planning assistance grants 
from $5 million to $10 million. Con- 
gress, early in its last session, appro- 
priated $1.5 million for the program, 
bringing the total appropriated funds 
for grant purposes to $4.5 million. Fed- 
eral grants are available to state plan- 
ning agencies for overall community 
planning assistance to municipalities 
of less than 25,000 population. Grants 
are also available directly to regional 
and metropolitan areas. The Act per- 
mits the Urban Renewal Commissioner 
to make matching grants to cities, other 
municipalities and counties having a 
population of 25,000 or more which 
have suffered major disaster. Thus 
far, $1.25 million has been approved 
for 20 grants to 203 small communities, 
4 grants to 5 regional planning areas, 
and 13 grants to 11 metropolitan areas. 


ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Membership is open to any indi- 
vidual, company, organization or 
public agency. ULI’s objectives 
are to promote sound city growth, 
conservation of present commer- 
cial, industrial and _ residential 
areas, and the reconstruction of 
blighted areas. 


Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as follows: 
$10 per year subscription for stu- 
dents and libraries; $25 member- 
ship for corporations, associations, 
public agencies, and their repre- 
sentatives; $100 Sustaining mem- 
bership including affiliation with 
Community Builders’ or Indus- 
trial Council. 
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